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TELEOLOGY AND THE IDEA OF VALUE? 


TELEOLOGY is not so much a clearly formulated philosophy 

« as a way of thinking; and, because it is one of the natural 
attitudes of the mind, it is as naturally mistrusted and even rejected 
by critical thought.? Reflective man has a prejudice against his 
prejudices and is inclined to fight shy of those tendencies to which 
he is most prone, forgetting, what is many times the fact, that a 
conviction may be both stronger and nearer the truth than the 
reasons that can be mustered to its support. 

As a doctrine teleology has had a long and exciting career—a 
career which many believe has been brought to an inglorious end by 
the ascendancy of modern scientific method. There are some who 
are unwilling to stand by and watch the process of decay and de- 
struction come to completion. Without undue distortion, these 
might be called the new Friends of the Forms. In short, teleology 
still has its defenders. But the strategy is radically different and 
very widely an important concession has been made. The rallying 
ery is for redefinition. This is almost universally overlooked by the 
critics, and as a consequence much recent discussion has been as 
sterile as the Baconian ‘‘vestal virgins’’ themselves. The issue has 
not been fairly joined and can not be without a careful reformulation. 

It is important to make clear at the outset that the pseudo-science 
of final causes is dead. No one prays for its resurrection. This is 
not to say that it is not possible to find, even now, instances of 
arguments to the reality of the kind of Final Cause Leibniz, Paley, 
Martineau—to name but a limited number—were concerned to 
justify. Indeed several contributors to a recent volume* may in 
fairness be said to out-Paley Paley. The science of Paleyology * is 
not altogether moribund. But by and large these can not be taken 
as serious secular philosophy. They issue on the whole from either 

1A slightly modified copy of a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, at Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, December 27, 1934. A short summary passage has been introduced 
at the end of section three. 

2Cf. Tourtoulon, Philosophy in the Development of Law, p. 7. 

3 The Great Design, Francis Mason, editor. 


4To C. Stuart Gager belongs the credit for this apt neologism. JIbid., p. 
179, 
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a desire to support a special religious doctrine or from the urge to 
make evident what are believed to be the philosophical implications 
of a scientific standpoint or conclusion. Thus, to refute a teleologi- 
cal metaphysics that knows its business, it is not sufficient to echo 
Spinoza’s well-founded judgment on the ‘‘asylum of ignorance.”’ 
We hardly require to be reminded again of the ‘‘blighting effects 
[of final causation] upon progress in science.’’®> What were once 
opponents to be reckoned with are now seen to be straw men. Many 
defenders of naturalism give evidence of having been thrown seri- 
ously off balance by the belated discovery of the insubstantiality of 
their adversaries. It is not the first time that a knight in armor 
has gone forth to tilt with windmills. The center of gravity of the 
argument has shifted and a new line of attack must be followed if 
the debate is to be fruitful. 

If teleology remains though finalism has gone, what is its essen- 
tial characteristic? Very widely the concept of order has replaced 
the concept of purpose; the teleology of design has given way to the 
teleology of the organic whole. There has been a determined and 
fairly concerted effort of late to deny altogether the relevancy of 
the category of purpose to the problem of teleology. The view 
which issues is called internal, as opposed to external teleology, and, 
so it is claimed, it avoids the difficulties inherent in that position 
which involves the more or less complete separation of means and 
end, design and fulfillment, purpose and achievement. True, to 
introduce this cleavage is to run the serious risk of cracking your 
metaphysics wide open. Bifurcation is anathema to the absolutist 
—whether of the naturalistic or idealistic variety. There is a meet- 
ing of extremes on this issue. The Absolute, as Bosanquet never 
wearied of saying, wants nothing. True. All hands appreciate the 
tremendous problems involved in a philosophy with a dualistic ele- 
ment ® which yet does not frankly embrace dualism; and we shall 

5B. A. G. Fuller, tH1s JournaL, Vol. XXXI (1934), p. 513. Cf. the 
disjunction elaborated by W. T. Marvin in his paper ‘‘ Mechanism versus Vital- 
ism as a Philosophical Issue,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVII (1918), pp. 
616-627. Marvin concludes, ‘‘If we want civilization . . . enlightenment... 
man to be master of his destiny, we must preach the religion of effort and self- 
confidence [that is, it is obvious from the context, philosophical mechanism]. 
However, if we want the life of a vagabond, the adventurer, or the quitter, or if 
we want peace and rest; then we need a philosophy which leaves open as a 
credible religion that of animism, magic, and hypnosis. ’’ 

6 Cf. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I, pp. 307-308. ‘‘To detect the 
working of Mind in Nature, Nature must already be there: whatever be the 
terms on which its material occupies the field, whether by external possession, or 
by some evoking fiat, there can not be intelligent dealing with it, till it exists; 
nor can Mind evince itself at all without data to engage it; it is in the manipu- 
lation of conditions, in the treatment of problems, that the difference comes out 
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not be surprised to find that an enthusiastic reception has been ac- 
corded the concept of organization. For it not only deflected the 
shafts aimed at the teleology of design, but it came with the blessing 
of both science and philosophy upon it. A cursory view shows it to 
possess all the virtues and but few of the defects of the Als-ob-ism 
of Kant. Further, the mechanist thereby received his final answer, 
for on this acceptation of the term he was discovered to be the 
greatest teleologist of them all. 

The question presses: Granted that very widely important gains 
have been made for teleology by virtue of this reformulation of the 
doctrine, have they not been made at too great cost? Does the re- 
statement represent a strategic retreat or full flight? It is the sole 
contention of this paper that the reaction against the idea of design 
and purpose—the teleology of ends—has overshot the mark. If, 
for the manifest crudities of the traditional form of the design 
argument and the ill-gotten conclusions of particularistic explana- 
tion in terms of so-called final causes, we substitute the concept of 
simple systematic unity—however stated—our teleological meta- 
physies shall have gained the whole world at the cost of its own 
soul. Says Bergson: ‘‘Finality is external or it is nothing at all.’’* 
The disjunction is central to my thesis: Either accept a teleology 
that has not been bled dry of meaning, and prepare to take the con- 
sequences of your decision (and the consequences are serious) or 
consistently refuse to have commerce with teleology altogether. It 
may be nothing at all, but it can not be purely internal and be any- 
thing at all. Furthermore, the ‘‘moral and esthetic’’* flavor of 
things has but little to do with the problem. The matter is far more 
deeply rooted than simply in an affair of human preference; it is, 
finally, the question of why a world of appearances at all? Ina 
universe defined as a totality which is perfection, what and why is 
value? 

Arguments to the so-called ‘‘new teleology’’ or the teleology of 
the organic whole are found in every field of thought. I shall at- 
tempt a justification of my thesis by brief reference to three distinct 
arguments: first, that of Lawrence J. Henderson,® based upon studies 
in biological chemistry at the level before and below life; secondly, 
that of L. T. Hobhouse,’® at the level of the biological organism as 
between the stupid and the wise, the blind and the seeing; so that, if we are to 
search at all for signs of thought, it can only be amid a scene of things.”’ 

7 Creative Evolution, Arthur Mitchell, translator, p. 41. 

8 Fuller, Op. cit., p. 518. 

9 The Fitness of the Environment, The Order of Nature, and various short 

apers, 
sis 10 Especially as found in Development and Purpose. 
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a reacting whole; and, on the metaphysical plane, the argument of 
Bernard Bosanquet. 

2. In brief substance, Henderson’s argument is made up of an 
appeal to the extreme improbability, first, that the three elements 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen should have just those properties 
which they do have, the best possible for life; secondly, that the 
abstract conditions of the evolutionary process, summed by Gibbs in 
his Phase Rule, should be just what they are; and, finally, that two 
so improbable collocations of properties, which are yet mechanically 
independent, should so codperate as to make possible the production 
and development of life. Further, Henderson insists that he leaves 
the chain of mechanical determination completely unmodified; and 
he professes to argue, not for a Cosmic Intelligence, but simply for 
teleology,—and there is, he maintains, a valid distinction. By tele- 
ology Henderson claims to mean nothing more than that the prop- 
erties ‘‘unaccountably precede that to which they are unquestion- 
ably related,’’ ie., ‘‘the processes of planetary evolution.’’ This 
causal connection, being relevant, spells preparation. ‘‘Hence we 
are obliged to regard this collocation of properties as in some in- 
telligible sense a preparation for the processes of planetary evolu- 
tion. For we can not imagine an interaction between the properties 
of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen and any process of planetary evo- 
lution or any similar process whereby the properties of the elements 
as they occur throughout the whole universe should have been modi- 
fied. Therefore the properties of the elements must for the present 
be regarded as possessing a teleological character. . . . Whether 
simple or complex in origin, the teleological connection—the logical 
relation of the properties of the three elements to the characteristics 
of systems—is complex. This complex connection is almost in- 
finitely improbable as a chance occurrence. . . . Such is the one posi- 
tive scientific result which I have to contribute to the teleological 
problem. ’’ 34 

Clearly, then, it is not in order to chide Henderson for appeal- 
ing to an Intelligent Designer, for he refuses to make the inference 
from ‘‘preparation’’ to a Being who prepares. He is explicit on 
this point; a term is selected, teleology, from which, as he says ‘‘... 
all implication of design and purpose has been completely elim- 

11 This and the immediately preceding quotations are from The Order of 
Nature, pp. 191-193. 

12 Most critics of the argument miss the mark here, and dismiss the matter 
with a facile refutation directed at a gross misstatement of Henderson’s thesis; 
that of Durant Drake is typical; ‘‘It has taken a very extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances to make organic life possible. . . . The stage has clearly 


been set for organic life. Only an Intelligent Designer can have done that.’’ 
Invitation to Philosophy, pp. 436-437. 
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inated.’’?* He adds elsewhere, ‘‘It must be remembered that de- 
sign and purpose are not in question.’’ ** 

In the face of these unambiguous assertions it is idle to insist 
that Henderson has reaped the harvest of external teleology without 
sowing the seed. An easy victory against his argument can thus be 
won and critics have not been slower to seize the advantage here 
than the uncritical have been to accept the supposed scientific sup- 
port of this argument for their own teleological conclusions. Both 
are wrong because both fail—or refuse—to understand. What 
they do not understand is that the teleological argument, in any sig- 
nificant form, rests upon considerations of value. And Henderson 
carefully puts value considerations definitely out of mind.*® 

A criticism from another angle is more to the mark. This is 
that according to no theory of probability can a law be inferred from 
a single instance. The properties of the three elements on the one 
hand and the properties of a Gibbs system on the other have been 
given once and for all. The cosmic dice lie fixed upon the board. 
They have not been, and they can not be gathered up and tossed 
again. From improbability, no matter how high, we can not legit- 
imately infer impossibility. And if for ‘‘impossibility’’ we read, 
‘¢. . . the statistical probability that this connection has a relevant 
cause (i.e., relevant to the evolutionary process) is greater than the 
statistical probability which we can ever reasonably demand or gen- 
erally realize in the establishment of the principles and facts of 
science,’’ 7° we must ask for the meaning of ‘‘statistical probability’’ 
where a single instance is in question. Further, and to alter the 
analogy, is a deal of thirteen spades (or any other combination of 
cards for that matter), any more ‘‘teleological’’ in aspect than any 
other—especially when the rules of the game and the values of 
various combinations are ignored? On the basis of chance, where 
no preference is manifested, no explanation is required. The con- 
ditions simply are what they are, and that is an end to the matter. 
No combination is any more remarkable than any other where all 
are equally possible and none are valuationally distinguishable. To 
say that a particular state of affairs is teleological is consequently to 
say nothing at all about it. Teleology that is exclusively internal is 
not a teleology distinguishable from its supposed opposite. What, 
concretely, does it mean to say that the relationship in question 

13 Op. cit., p. 204. 

14 Ibid., p. 206, note. 

15 ‘¢ There is involved in this conclusion no judgment of value, for the whole 
discussion depends simply upon the ability to distinguish inequalities.’’ Ibid., 

. 210. 
’ 16 Ibid., p. 202. 
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‘*. , . is teleological, just as the periodic system is periodic’’? %* 
Thus, to say that there is an order of nature below mechanism, which 
deserves to be called teleological, is to say nothing at all unless 
teleology means more than order. For if we are to define teleology 
in terms of the systematic order which Henderson claims to find, 
mechanism itself would be the most perfect example of it. In point 
of fact this is not an altogether inaccurate statement of Henderson’s 
position. As Professor Ralph Barton Perry says in speaking of 
purpose defined in terms of unity, ‘‘Democritus and Spinoza would 
then be as good teleologists as Plato and Leibniz.’’ ** 

We are driven to conclude that Henderson must mean more by 
teleology than his scientific caution will allow him to grant. On 
closer examination, it becomes increasingly evident that value con- 
siderations are not being completely ignored. It is ‘‘preparation’’ 
in the sense that the stage is laid for the production, preservation, 
and increase of values. Of the infinite possibilities this particular 
actual ‘‘nature’’ calls for explanation because it is the ‘‘best pos- 
sible’? for the production and development of life. The word 
‘*preparation’’ explains the fact that the given set of conditions was 
not only possible, but since actual, necessary as well. A potential 
real was realized, i.e., became actual. Henderson’s appeal to prepa- 
ration, coupled with his denial of design, manifests a half-hearted | 
attempt to explain without accepting the one way open. And, as the 
value-character of life is impressed upon him, he gives clear indi- 
cation of a more than half-hearted willingness to move in the direc- 
tion of theism. 

There is one passage which expresses the idea that teleology is 
after all a value-notion. Speaking of the course of evolution, we 
find Henderson saying, ‘‘And we may now see Herbert Spencer was 
not far wrong about it. Whatever may be the other peculiarities 
of the evolutionary process, relative stability in relative diversity has 
certainly succeeded relative instability in relative uniformity. And 
so it had to be, if anything interesting (to introduce the teleological 
implication) was to happen.’’?® Further, he speaks with evident 
approval of Darwin’s flirtation with a ‘‘vague Theism,’’ although 
he quite reluctantly follows Darwin in the latter’s metaphysical 
agnosticism. Commenting upon an assertion by Darwin” on this 
topic Henderson says, ‘‘Evidently Darwin’s unmethodical con- 
sideration of the problem developed from an original theological 

17 Ibid., p. 206. 

18 ‘Purpose as Systematic Unity,’’ The Monist, Vol. XXVII (1917), p. 
367. 

19 Op. cit., p. 144. 

20 Ibid., pp. 207-208, quoted from Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Lon- 
don, 1888, Vol. I, pp. 312-313. 
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view to a vague theism, and from this to a hesitating denial of the 
possibility that any intelligible explanation of the teleology of na- 
ture can be found. Design and purpose he can not admit, but from 
the teleology of nature itself he could not escape. . . . As Cournot 
perceived, the tormenting riddle, eternal and inexplicable, is the 
existence, not of the universe, but of nature. 

‘‘The whole history of thought does but prove the justice of this 
conclusion. We may progressively lay bare the order of nature and 
define it with the aid of the exact sciences. Thus we may recognize 
it for what it is, and now at length we clearly see that it is teleologi- 
cal. But we shall never find the explanation of the riddle, for it 
concerns the origin of things. Upon this subject clear ideas and 
close reasoning are no longer possible, for thought has arrived at 
one of its natural frontiers.’’ 74 

It becomes increasingly clear that, for both, the intrinsic tele- 
ology of nature is grounded in some kind of extrinsic teleology. 
For though it is urged that we can not know the character of the 
principle of sufficient reason of things, such a principle is admitted 
to be not internal to the thing explained. In short, order is not its 
own raison d’étre. If raison d’étre there be, and it deserves to be 
called teleological, teleology must mean more than order. The im- 
plication of the cited passage and Henderson’s comment is that this 
extrinsic external teleology, which the intrinsic internal teleology of 
order is seen to imply, would be found either in theism or in some 
theory of immanental mind which would make intelligible and mean- 
ingful in the light of values, the appearance of such forms and re- 
lations as have actually turned up in the physico-chemical founda- 
tions of nature. Henderson is prevented from making the admis- 
sion of a theism of sorts only because, as one critic has said, he seems 
committed to the Kantian dogma that where the possibility of a 
mechanical explanation ceases, there cease also the grounds of in- 
telligibility. 

3. We have long been familiar with the assertion of the vitalists 
and near-vitalists to the effect that the organism is a teleological 
unity, in the sense and for the reason that it tends to maintain itself. 
Teleology, it is maintained—as a term here applied to the philo- 
sophical basis of biology—is thus internal and intrinsic, rather than 
external and extrinsic. We shall find, I believe, that the contention 
can not be established, and that the notion of means and ends is 
surreptitiously reintroduced. For our example, let us look at the 
theory of Hobhouse. 

The argument does not lend itself readily to paraphrase or con- 


21 The Order of Nature, pp. 208-209. 
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densation. It will be expedient to quote at length.2? ‘‘May we not 
contemplate an arrangement,’’ Hobhouse says, ‘‘such as (a) in re- 
sponse to normal stimuli will run a certain prescribed course as a 
wound elock gradually runs down, marking the hours the while, 
and (b) by special and intricate combinations will provide, within 
limits, for certain deviations from the normal. . . . Let us imagine 
elements A, B, C, functioning normally along lines which we may 
distinguish as A a, B b, C c. Then it must be pre-arranged that a 
change a’ affecting A produces a corresponding change b’ in B and 
c’inC. The system A a’, B b’, C c’ we must suppose will ‘work,’ that 
is, it will be able to maintain itself as a system as the normal A a, B b, 
C c, can do. The simplest case, in fact, will be that in which the 
effect b’, is such as to react upon a’ and tend to reduce its divagation 
from the standard, a. This is the case, for example, with the repair 
of tissue.’? Up to this point no reason has appeared why such a 
process should not be regarded as simply mechanical. The analo- 
gies of the compensating pendulum and the steam engine governor 
suggest themselves as pertinent instances. 

But such a situation can be conceived where this possibility must 
be denied. ‘‘Let us, as before,’’ Hobhouse continues, ‘‘suppose a 
living being with parts or organs A, B, C,... and normal life 
processes A a, B b, C c, and let us take the case where any large or 
prolonged deviation from A is fatal to life. Then, we shall find that 
modifications such as a’ set up deviations b’, c’ which tend to restore a. 
. . . The characteristics of this arrangement are such that it acts 
as a whole, maintaining as a whole a life process admitting of cer- 
tain limited deviations in all directions from a common central type. 
. . . The organic whole may thus be conceived as shaping or de- 
termining its constituents as much as it is determined or consti- 
tuted by them. . . . Let us suppose the correction quickened and 
multiplied. The functions of any organ then come under the in- 
fluence of others more speedily and more completely. Its action, 
not only in this respect or that, but in all respects calls for reactions 
from the rest of the organisms which affect it, maintaining, annul- 
ling or controlling as the case may be; and the reaction is more 
speedy and direct. Thus the time and the sphere of the independent 
action of any part are conceived to be progressively shortened. In 
the limit, both are zero, and the part does not for any time or in 
any respect act in independence of the whole, but its reaction, say, 
to any stimulus is from the first determined by its position as a 
constituent of the whole. This appears to be what is properly meant 
by an organic as distinct from a mechanical process. . . . In pro- 
portion as mechanical adjustment becomes comprehensive and im- 


22 Development and Purpose, pp. 308 ff. 
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mediate, it approaches the organic character. It could only reach 
it where the succession of cause and effect, as between part and part, 
merges into the simultaneity of a consentaneous whole. A whole 
in which the reaction of each part not merely sets up further re- 
actions which return upon it, but is itself determined by its bear- 
ing on the whole, is a true organic unity. . . . But this is as much 
as to say that the action of any part of an organic whole is action 
conditioned by its result, i.e., is teleological.’’ ** 

It would be valuable to examine the concepts of the mechanical 
and the teleological relationships from the point of view of the clear 
intimation that they are to be distinguished exclusively in quantita- 
tive terms. But we shall evaluate Hobhouse’s position from a 
slightly different angle. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the weakness. When made 
explicit, teleology of this type is seen to involve a contradiction. 
The mechanistic interpretation is possible, as Hobhouse admits, up 
to the point where each party to the transaction is determined by 
the effect of itself on the whole. Any process which takes time is 
thus conceivably mechanical. This is true, to repeat, up to where 
‘¢. , . the succession of cause and effect merges into the simultaneity 
of a consentaneous whole.’’ But at this point—on any meaning of 
simultaneity—what has become of the actual life process of the or- 
ganism? Time has vanished. To prove teleology by this route time 
must be spirited off the scene. The organism no longer has a history ; 
it is teleological, but it is not living. No biological process is or can 
be cited to satisfy the criterion set up, since any process of any in- 
teracting system must be regarded as involving time. 

The problem posed by the apparent denial of time is not alto- 
gether ignored. Time is brought back, however, only by a mani- 
festly poor dodge. ‘‘Observe further,’’ we are told, ‘‘that if the 
action of each part is conditioned by its results, the result is equally 
conditioned by that action, and thus there is in teleological action 
an organic relation, not merely between the contemporary activity 
of parts, but in the succession of phases.’’ ** It would seem that 
where the effect affects the cause, the process is non-temporal—as 
clearly it would be unless time could run in reverse—but where the 
cause produces the effect time is consumed. But we have already 
been asked to believe that cause and effect have merged into a simul- 
taneity. How one is to get a succession of phases, in time, out of 
the notion of instantaneous activity—whatever this can mean—is 
not explained. Nor does the latter part of the formula, that the 
simultaneity is that of a ‘‘consentaneous whole,’’ help us out of 


28 Ibid., pp. 310 f. 
24 Ibid. 
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this difficulty, unless it be interpreted in such wise as to jettison the 
whole theory of teleology as a matter of simple organic unity. 

The source of the confusion is found in the vacillation between 
the idea of the organic whole, as a unity, and the idea of the resi- 
due or remainder within that totality. Now one, now the other, is 
said to affect the part and to be affected by it. Writ large, the 
problem is that of defining a whole which is simply its parts sum- 
med and at the same time more than its parts, and which acts both 
as a real whole, and as a collection of functioning elements—which 
elements are, and must in a sense be external to each other. If the 
whole is to be genuinely teleological, it must be more than a nest of 
internal relations. The relata have a kind of being in their own 
right. Hobhouse fully realizes the danger at this point of the drift 
towards a block universe and seeks the refuge of a pluralistic ideal- 
ism. His naturalistic leanings pull this around into panpsychism. 
‘*On this view,’’ he tells us, ‘‘where there is systematic codrdination 
apparently dominated by an end, there is in reality a mind, inspired 
by a purpose which is the present operative force, and if we are 
right in conceiving again adaptation as determined by its results, 
that must mean that we conceive the living organism as so far en- 
dowed with intelligence.’’*® ‘‘We may, I think,’’ he says else- 
where, ‘‘carry this conception down to the lowest level of conscious 
life.’’ Further still, ‘‘Nothing compels us to assume that the limit 
[of conational adjustment] is actually reached in what we think of 
as inanimate nature.’’ 2* 

To sum the matter, as we examine the argument of Development 
and Purpose, it becomes increasingly clear that the effort to dis- 
tinguish mechanical from teleological organic processes by appeal to 
the duration in time of the former and the simultaneity of the re- 
actions among the factors participating in the latter is both con- 
fusing and futile. Time can be telescoped only in mind. Hobhouse 
has rendered the service by it, however, of making explicit the 
meaning of the old familiar claim that a biological organism is 
teleological in that each part functions in a manner determined by 
the bearing of that function upon the whole,—that, to put it other- 
wise, part and whole are reciprocally cause and effect, means and 
end. Three accounts of this can be given: first, that the process is 
one that goes on as if it were determined by the effect of itself upon 
the whole—the implication being that it really does not. On this 
theory, teleology is nothing but mechanism seen through rose-col- 
ored glasses; just as, for that matter, we might say that mechanism 
is teleology seen through a glass, darkly. Here the terms employed 

25 Ibid., p. 315. 

26 Contemporary British Philosophy, first series, p. 177, note. 
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have lost metaphysical and taken on purely methodological signifi- 
eanee. According to the second view, to borrow the language of 
Henderson without attributing the theory to him, we may speak 
of the activity of the part as a ‘‘ preparation for’’ the normal func- 
tioning of the whole, with nothing implied as to finite purpose. Of 
course, at this point the proper question has to do with the meaning 
of preparation, and its metaphysical implications. The latter may 
be far-reaching, carrying the theory even to a doctrine of preéstab- 
lished harmony. In the analogous situation, we found Henderson 
preferring metaphysical agnosticism. Development and Purpose 
presents the third alternative: wherever the effect is definitely in- 
strumental in determining the nature of the cause, foresight must 
be imputed. This quite candidly spells purpose. As we have al- 
ready seen, Hobhouse boldly carries ‘‘. . . mind, inspired by a pur- 
pose’’ down to ‘‘inanimate nature,’’ to wherever, as he says, to 
repeat, ‘‘. . . there is systematic codrdination apparently dominated 
by an end.’’** This is not quite Paleyology, but it is likewise not 
a doctrine basically distinguishable from the venerable idea of finite 
design in nature. And this is as far as we need to carry the point. 

4. The problem of time, Bosanquet is convinced, is crucial. We 
may either put the Absolute in time, or put time in the Absolute ;** 
Bosanquet does the latter. To do the former is ‘‘. . . to be satis- 


fied by a universe whose total reality is ultimately and actually a 


? 


succession.’’ It is to translate perfection into perfectibility, and 
this means, practically, ultimate incompleteness, futility, and pessi- 
mism. To do the latter is to force a revision of the notion of mind, 
nature, and teleology. ‘With time a sub-form of reality, nature must 
sink to the level of appearance, and teleology can not be regarded 
as an ultimate category. ‘‘I have dwelt elsewhere on the self-con- 
tradictoriness of a finite teleology as a metaphysical conception. I 
say a finite teleology, for a teleology which is not a feature of a finite 
being is inconceivable.*® The formal inconsistency of this passage 
with Bosanquet’s own deeper analysis, which leads him in the di- 
rection of a profound redefinition of teleology in terms of individ- 
uality, is of special importance here as an indication of a much more 
significant difficulty. The latter revolves around the idea of the 
Absolute itself and Bosanquet’s failure to give a consistent account 
of its nature and various sub-forms. Time and purpose, like poor 
relations, keep turning up—as they must. The universe is not a 
block universe. Not all cows are grey. No theme is nearer Bosan- 
quet’s heart than that in his philosophy is found the ultimate syn- 
27 Development and Purpose, p. 315. 


28 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 217. 
29 Tbid., p. 114. 
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thesis of realism and idealism. "When this synthesis does not escape 
transcendentalism, which is anathema, it is buffetted back and forth 
between naturalism and panpsychism. The latter is but slightly 
preferable to the corrosive consequences of the former. 

The principle of negativity can hardly save the theory from the 
ensuing confusion, for it turns out to be only a carte blanche issued 
to all aspects of the world and life which we find it necessary to 
include within reality. ‘‘We must perceive as actual,’’ he affirms, 
‘‘the distinctions, which give life its content.’’ *° 

The Absolute can not both be and not be in time in an intelligible 
world. So long as the issue is stated in these terms, a choice is 
necessary. In the last analysis, Bosanquet can not have done with 
either view. Bring time and purpose in, and the position is for- 
mally inconsistent. Leave time and purpose out and the universe 
is dead, hardly a ‘‘totality which is perfection.’’ Absolutism with- 
out purpose escapes the fault of the cleavage between ends and 
means, lack and achievement. Absolutism with purpose, however 
defined, escapes the fault of abstractionism and stagnation. 

Again we come face to face with the deepest problem of meta- 
physics: the venerable problem of the One and the Many. The Uni- 
verse is both; but, like Plato, Bosanquet finds it hard to make ends 
meet. Various expressions reminiscent of Plato are used. ‘‘The 
Absolute reveals itself.’’ ‘‘Reality is individual and teleological, 
and manifests this character partly in finite intelligence and partly 
in appearance of a far greater range and scope;’’ ** and, from the 
side of the Many, ‘‘Our conscious life, being a universal, is essentially 
a participation. .. .’’** The teleology of the organic whole wishes 
to sit at the table of mechanistic determinism, largely out of 
deference to the demands of what is regarded as exact science, and 
yet bow its head for the blessing of some principle of value. 

We must conclude that again in Bosanquet we have an instance 
of the break-down of intrinsic teleology. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to defend the thesis that the universe is teleological. Its 
single conclusion, borne out by the analysis of three typical theories, 
is that, to reverse Bosanquet’s dictum, if teleology is to have a mean- 
ing, it must abandon the notion of simple systematic unity—of a 
totality which is perfection—and fall back on the idea of purpose as 
somehow valid and ultimate. 

Rosert C. BALpwIn. 

ConNEcTICUT STATE COLLEGE. 


30 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 240. 

31‘*The Meaning of Teleology,’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1905-1906, pp. 242 ff. 

82 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 375, note 2. 
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What a Linguistic Contextualist Thinks of Philosophers. EH. H. 
LEwIs. 


The linguistic contextualist is one who studies the meanings of 
words in their living contexts. Instead of teaching English by the 
method of parts of speech and (imaginary) inflections, he insists 
upon teaching it in its actual usage. Such a study of the language 
of philosophers reveals an unsuspected plurality of meanings in 
their usage of particular words. ‘The shorter words are probably 
most in need of a contextualistic analysis. In general, they reveal 
different levels of purification from their original, crassly physical 
meaning. E.g., ‘‘like’’ (in the form ‘‘lyke’’) originally meant the 
grossly sensual body. It is now so purified, however, as to mean 
any similarity, and we even use the compound, ‘‘like-minded.’’ 
Again, take ‘‘in.’’ Its basic meaning is physical, as ‘‘in this 
room.’’ But it is also very frequently used in a metaphysical sense, 
as ‘‘in mind’’ or ‘‘in general.’’ ‘‘Metaphysics’’ itself originally 
meant ‘‘after-growth,’’ a fact not wholly irrelevant to the tendency 


of words in metaphysics to grow beyond their original, physical 
meanings. 


The Political Philosophy of Hegel in a Frontier Society. H. G. 

TOWNSEND. 

The St. Louis Movement in philosophy is the natural child of 
German romantic literature and the American romantic politics. 
On the side of German romanticism, its ancestry is already well es- 
tablished. Indeed, so great an emphasis has been laid on this aspect 
that the other has been neglected. Hegel appealed to the leaders 
of the St. Louis Movement because they found in him a political 
liberalism which seemed to offer an interpretation of the dramatic 
struggle for national union. Hegel’s terminology was easily ap- 
plied to the spectacle of civil war. They saw in the conflict the 
thesis and the antithesis about to develop into the synthesis of the 
ethical state. 


Linguistic Morphology in Relation to Thinking. Husert G. ALEx- 
ANDER. 
Language has two basic elements: vocabulary and morphology. 
Philosophie discussion turns almost wholly upon vocabulary, since 
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vocabulary symbolizes the most clearly conscious concepts. But it 
would be valuable for philosophy to study the less clearly conscious 
concepts symbolized through linguistic morphology. An example 
is the concept of time. Morphological time-symbols in primitive 
languages reveal the time-concept to be a matter of activities, be- 
ginnings, endings, etc., rather than a continuous, logically subdi- 
vided duration. The natural tendency of thought is to simplify and 
reduce to logical structure. A study of linguistic morphology will 
help philosophy to get at the less sophisticated forms of experience. 


The Inductive Argument for an External World. Everett J. NEw- 
SON. 


That an hypothesis must have a finite antecedent probability is 
a requirement of any valid inductive inference. This is satisfied 
in science by previous inductions, and ultimately by postulating a 
principle of induction. The fact of past correlations is irrelevant 
because the problem is one of reliable or stable orders. Hypotheses 
are of two types, of law and of existence. The hypothesis of an 
external world is of the second type, resting upon an hypothesis of 
the first type. In neither case is there the required antecedent prob- 
ability. The principle of induction needed for science will not suf- 
fice to render a probability here. Even if there be an external 
world, the data of experience give no ground for any inference 
going beyond types (logical structure) of relations in the external 
world. E.g., the same type of relation may be found in a teleolog- 
ical as well as in a mechanical, materialistic external world. There- 
fore no valid inference to such features as physical space, time, 
scientific objects, etc., is possible. Therefore the inductive method 
can not validate inference to the ontologic status of the external 
world. 


The Realistic Analysis of Meaning. D. C. WitutaMs. 


This essay is intended to make explicit the theory of meaning 
which has, I think, been implicit in the procedure of the ontological 
or non-positivistic philosophers, and which vindicates against recent 
criticism the significance, at least, of their ‘‘metaphysical’’ utter- 
ances. According to this theory, the constituent elements of a ma- 
terial statement connote abstract kinds (‘‘universals’’) sometime 
exhibited in experience, and the statement as a whole connotes the 
conjunction of these abstract kinds. If the statement is true, it 
denotes a fact which is an instance of this conjunction. Meaning 
thus depends upon experience as the locus where are fixed the orig- 
inal connotations of terms, and a statement depends upon experien- 
tial verification for its credibility. But a term or a statement need 
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not, and usually will not, either connote or denote a complex of 
which experience or experiencedness is itself an element, and a 
statement does not depend upon verification or verifiability for its 
significance. The most reckless statements of the metaphysicians, 
therefore, may be absurd in the sense that they are incredible or very 
improbable, but they are not absurd in the sense that they are mean- 
ingless. 


The Problem of Meamng. Witu1AmM R. DENNEs. 


Controversy with respect to different conceptions of meaning, 
and with respect to the philosophical importance of analysing mean- 
ings, is mainly a reflection of different, but not conflicting, concep- 
tions of what philosophy is. It is therefore a mistake either to con- 
fuse different conceptions of meaning with one another, or to debate 
them as if they stood in theoretical conflict. 

Philosophy has commonly been practiced: (1) as criticism or 
analysis of meanings; (2) as science (e.g., inductive metaphysics and 
cosmology, epistemology as the history and psychology of inter- 
pretive processes, etc.) ; (3) as poetry; (4) as propaganda. Each 
of these four sorts of activity has its uses, and none is incompatible 
with any of the others. It is for philosophy as criticism that ques- 
tions of meaning are fundamental; and philosophy as criticism is 
fundamental to philosophy as science or as propaganda, so far as 
determining the meanings of concepts and of theories is theoretically 
prior to determining whether they are useful, probable, or true. 

The so-called ‘‘positivists’’ have revived an Aristotelian doctrine 
of the meaning of words as ranges of things, qualities, or relations; 
and of the meaning of statements as ranges of facts. (1) This doc- 
trine eliminates metaphysical issues as meaningless only where, by 
the definitions employed in the metaphysical discussion, the opposed 
positions do not specify different ranges of objects. (2) This con- 
ception of meaning is employed by those who espouse other theories 
of meaning so far as they state or communicate their theories. (3) 
It is completely mistaken to suppose that the ‘‘positivist’’ theory of 
meaning conflicts (or could conflict) with anything else that men 
may mean by the term ‘‘meaning’’—.g., the meaning of entities as 
their causes and effects, contexts, ete. (4) The discrimination of 
meaning as symbolic reference from other senses of meaning is justi- 
fied: a, because it is a difference actually found; b, because of the 
important moral consequences of recognizing, as against those of 
ignoring, the distinction. 
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On Desire. Otis LEE. 


Desire presents the paradox that its object must be something 
we do not possess and yet also something we do possess. The view 
that the object of desire is simply something like what we have 
experienced in the past is inadequate, for it does not account for 
the fact that the object of desire is always a realization of indi- 
viduality. In satisfaction, the individual becomes what it already 
is. This view of desire can also account for the social character 
of desire (which the utilitarians were unable to do), for the indi- 
vidual is always social—society enters the individual both causally 
and constitutively. 


Plotinus on Emanation and Redemption. B. A. G. FuLiEr. 

A brief sketch of emanation and salvation, followed by a few 
conjectures as to how Christianity might have been improved if it 
had followed Plotinus rather than Aristotle. 


The Metaphysics of Gossip. HENry LANz. 

The curious fact that historically the Devil was conceived both 
as an idle talker and as one who delighted in evil for evil’s sake 
indicates that in gossip we have one of the best and certainly most 
pervasive examples of purely disinterested evil. The suggestion 


that in art gossip is elevated beyond good and evil indicates that 
the opposition between good and evil is not ultimate. It is dif- 
ficult to know who is who in celestial matters. 


The Form of History. Hueu Mier. 


The chief emphasis to-day (inherited from the Greeks) is upon 
theoretical science, which looks for constant structures in nature. 
We thus tend to neglect historical science, which should be recog- 
nized as equally important as, and correlative to, theoretical science. 
Both are abstractions; every observable fact exemplifies both iden- 
tity and change. Furthermore, theoretical science must use his- 
torical science whenever it applies its theories to particular phe- 
nomena for purposes of prediction. The general form of theoretical 
science is deduction of a set of statements from initial postulates. 
The paper leaves the problem of historical form open for future 
determination. It concludes that all problems of metaphysics and 
methodology reduce to the problem of the relation between the 
theoretical and the historical forms of knowledge. 


Empiricism and Deductive Metaphysics. FREDERICK ANDERSON. 


Empiricism and positivism have failed in the past because they 
adopted the deductive method of the classical metaphysics. By 
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tracing this influence we may learn wherein empiricism has deviated 
from its natural course, and gain some idea of what it really ought 
to be. The notion of philosophy as a deductive system is of medieval 
and theological origin. Rationalism is a prolongation of medieval 
philosophy in new forms. Its aim is still absolute certainty and 
its method still deductive. Empiricism is the first specifically mod- 
ern philosophy, i.e., the first which is really scientific rather than 
theological in its affinities. But it was a revolution, political and 
religious as well as philosophical, and was deeply influenced by its 
opponents. The British empiricists still conceive philosophy as a 
system—a unification of knowledge; they still seek to derive mind 
and its objects from authentic originals. True empiricism is philo- 
sophy without first principles, beginning, like science, at the core of 
experience, and leaving the periphery forever open. It may be 
summed up in the formulae: ‘‘The real is the determinate,’’ and 
‘‘Knowledge is discovery.’’ These are not first principles; they are 
offered as observations of fact, which may be verified in ordinary 
experience. 
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Aristotle. From Natural Science; Psychology; the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Pump WHEELWRIGHT. (Doubleday-Doran Series in 
Philosophy.) New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1935. 
Pp. xlii + 244. $1.00. 

This volume represents an attempt to make Aristotle’s philosophy 
intelligible to modern students, and it is designed to have what the 
author calls a ‘‘semi-popular character’’ (v). This purpose is ef- 
fected by means of an introductory explanation, omission of passages 
that are not significant, and a fresh translation into readable Eng- 
lish. 

The introduction of thirty pages contains sections on Aristotle’s 
life and writings, Aristotle’s philosophy, and a short bibliography. 
The section on philosophy indicates how Aristotle’s theory of change 
and motion, with its doctrine of chance, leads to the idea of unmoved 
movers and to practice, thus justifying the combination of natural 
science, psychology, and ethics. 

The text embraces most of Books I, II, and VIII of the Physics 
with a short passage from Book III; most of Books I, II, and III 
of the De Anima; and nearly all of the Nicomachean Ethics with the 
exception of Books III, 6 through V (on the separate virtues). 
Nothing is said about the reason for making selections, and probably 
it is a pedagogical device of enough standing to pass in most quarters 
without need of apology; but one should be at least aware of its 
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possible disadvantages. Can a student, for example, evaluate Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the mean (given in the present volume) without 
following the attempt to apply it to the separate virtues (omitted 
from the present volume) and observing the forced or questionable 
interpretations it entails? Or can one really grasp Aristotle’s moral 
ideal without his picture of pride, which is the crown of all the vir- 
tues? But if we grant the necessity for omissions together with the 
desire to cover the three works chosen, the reason for Professor 
Wheelwright’s selections is always obvious, and they hang well to- 
gether. 

The most interesting feature of the work is the freshness of 
the English rendering. It appears as if the author had been able 
to divest his mind of the Aristotelian tradition in English and 
to make Aristotle speak the idiom of current philosophy. Thus, 
politics becomes statecraft, final cause becomes telic determinant, 
theoretical reason is the power of rational apperception, ete. In a 
few cases, the desire for perfect clarity seems almost to defeat it- 
self, e.g., the appetitive element of the soul ‘‘is rational in the sense 
that we speak of ‘having logos of’ [paying heed to] father and 
friends, not in the sense of ‘having logos of’ [having a rational un- 
derstanding of] mathematical truths’’ (p. 182). But the freshness 
and suggestiveness of the translation make the work as a whole use- 


ful to teachers, and the experiment of testing it with students is 
certainly worth trying. R. 8. 


Die Aristotelisch-Thomistische Philosophie. Joser Grept. Vol. I: 
Logik und Naturphilosophie. Vol. Il: Metaphysik und Ethik. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder & Co. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xi-+ 484; viii+ 373. 6.50 R.M. 
$4.35. 


The Aristotelian-Thomist philosophy which Professor Gredt sets 
forth, he informs us, derives its basic features from Aristotle, clari- 
fied and developed by St. Thomas Aquinas and reworked anew by 
the Thomist school. The reader who follows the exposition with 
an historical eye, consequently, will find himself on succeeding pages, 
without regard for historic order, among doctrines which can be 
found in the works of Aristotle, or among questions propounded 
for the first time by Porphyry and Boethius, or among problems and 
terminology developed in the thirteenth century, or he will find 
himself without warning in the intellectual atmosphere of any of 
the succeeding centuries, even among the problems of quantum 
mechanics and relativity physics or among the recent discussions of 
psychology. Though the work is systematic, rather than historical, 
such historical scrutiny is justified by the title, since the doctrines 
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which are brought together as Aristotelian-Thomist are frequently 
without precedent in Aristotle or even in St. Thomas. Thus when 
one learns (Vol. I, p. 202) that the concept of time presupposes the 
concept of duration and is derived from it, one can not but remem- 
ber that precisely that contention figured among the arguments by 
which Plotinus sought to undermine the Aristotelian analysis of 
time; or when the transcendentals are discussed under metaphysics 
‘‘in general,’’ one may recall the justification which Thomas and 
his contemporaries found for concentrating the problems of Aris- 
totle’s metaphysics about the six transcendentals, but the reduction 
of the six to five, on the grounds that ens and res are synonymous 
(Vol. II, p. 11), is of a later date; and the discussion of ‘‘created 
being’’ in terms of the categories (Vol. II, p. 108) is an interpreta- 
tion fashioned and defended wholly by later centuries for the phi- 
losophers whose names furnish the title of this philosophy. This 
historical ecclecticism contributes an unresolved disharmony to the 
doctrines of the book, for like many treatises which invoke the past 
for their doctrines this epitome neglects one virtue which is con- 
spicuous in the sources from which it derives; it has little of the 
scrupulous care to derive doctrines in accordance with their appro- 
priate principles, or in harmony with each other, and little of the 
fine sense of philosophic fitness and logical rigor that are inescapable 
in Aristotle and in Thomas. Its virtues are of the encyclopaedic 
variety : it is organized in the manner of later scholastic treatises in 
four parts, treating in turn Logic, Physics (including psychology), 
Metaphysics, and Ethics, and proceeding usually from the general 
to the particular form of each branch of philosophy. It follows in 
freer fashion the sequence of Professor Gredt’s earlier Latin text- 
book, and unfortunately as part of the great freedom of treatment, 
the footnotes which identified the source of doctrines in the earlier 
work have been omitted. The student of the history of philosophy 
should not be led by the title to expect an historical treatment ; the 
student of philosophy will find it given rather more to the classifica- 
tion of doctrines than to their elucidation, demonstration, or defense ; 
but if the reader is seeking a textbook of neoscholastie philosophy he 
will find it excellent of its kind, clear, systematic, and complete. 
R. McK. 


Jean-Baptiste Van Helmont, Philosophe par le Feu. Pau NEVE DE 
M&vVERGNIES. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de 1’Université de Liége, Fasicule LXIX.) Paris: E. 
Droz. 1935. 232 pp. 

M. de Mévergnies’ examination of Van Helmont’s thought is 
born of the conviction that among the works devoted to the restora- 
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tion of Van Helmont’s reputation, none is concerned chiefly with 
his ideas and the philosophic aspect of his doctrines. The author’s 
intention, then, is ‘‘to fill this lacuna and to indicate the lesson that 
the history of philosophy can draw from a consideration of the Hel- 
montian philosophy.”’ 

In his sketch of earlier books about Van Helmont, M. de Méver- 
gnies reveals a group of ardent nationalists painting a portrait of 
a Belgian intellectual hero. These consistently eulogistic accounts, 
which place Van Helmont in the company of men like Francis Bacon, 
Galileo, and Descartes and hail him as the saviour of medicine from 
Galenism, fail to give a true picture of Van Helmont ‘‘because of 
ignorance—of a link between Van Helmont and a doctrine and a 
school which are perhaps suspect of ill-fame, but which have at 
the same time the right to be cited in the history of philosophy.’’ 
The philosophy which provides the key to Van Helmont according 
to M. de Mévergnies is Hermeticism. 

M. de Mévergnies devotes more than one half of his book to the 
presentation of evidence from the life and work of Van Helmont 
proving that the Helmontian philosophy was not only colored by 
Hermetic doctrines, but that the Belgian philosopher was an Adept, 
one of those Hermetic philosophers who promoted the work of trans- 
mutation of metals. It is not until the reader reaches penultimate 
chapter that any account is presented of the philosophy of Van 
Helmont. The presentation of Van Helmont’s ideas is under four 
heads: theory of knowledge; psychology ; medical art; and pharma- 
cology. Briefly, Van Helmont’s theory of knowledge subordinates 
reason and science to faith and divine illumination; his psychology 
involves a spiritual immortal soul and a sensitive mortal soul; his 
therapeutic is revealed by God rather than acquired by reason; and 
his pharmacology is based upon belief in the medical virtues of 
words, plants, and stones. M. de Mévergnies concludes that Van 
Helmont’s place in the history of philosophy is beside Paracelsus 
and Pico della Mirandola rather than beside Bacon, Galileo, and 
Descartes. Van Helmont is important in the history of philosophy 
as ‘‘an interesting landmark for those who would like to measure 
the influence—or the ravages—exercised by the secret sciences.’’ 

M. de Mévergnies’ book leaves some doubt in this reviewer’s mind 
as to the possibility of explaining Van Helmont’s positions entirely 
by reference to the Hermetic philosophy. There are passages espe- 
cially in the accounts of the theory of knowledge and the psychology 
which would seem to admit of Neo-Platonic derivations. Yet this 
book is a welcome addition to the literature devoted to the correction 
of extravagant earlier estimates of the importance of philosophers 
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of various nationalities which often seem to have been based more 
upon patriotic than upon scholarly grounds. 


Nett VAN DEUSEN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Contribution of the Ideologues to French Revolutionary Thought. 
CHARLES HuNnTER VAN Duzer. (The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LIII, Number 
4.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. 176 pp. 
$1.50. 

As defined by the author of this dissertation, ideology was vir- 
tually the creation of Condillac, who ‘‘sought to remake philosophy 
into an analytic methodology for testing the validity of ideas.”’ 
Further developed by Helvetius, Condorcet, and others, its main 
tenets were ‘‘formally systematized in the writings of Cabanis and 
Destutt de Tracy’’; and played a minor part in the intellectual dis- 
integration of French society just before and during the Revolution. 
But that is not what chiefly interests the author of this monograph. 
After Thermidor, a group of moderates among the legislators sought 
to ‘‘rehabilitate the philosophic teachings which had been discredited 
during the Terror,’’ and proposed a new program of education and 
reform. It is these somewhat neglected ‘‘Ideologues of the Revo- 
lution’’ in the period from 1794 to 1803, resembling in many ways 
the American Constitution-makers of the previous decade, who pro- 
vide the central theme of this ‘‘footnote to. the history of the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century liberalism.”’ 

The author first sketches the seventeenth-century background of 
Condillac’s sensationalism, and then explores its moral and political 
implications, which were believed to be both practical and progres- 
sive, ‘‘anti-clerical but not officially anti-religious.’’ The remaining 
and more original half of the book is devoted to the spirit and prac- 
tice of ideology in education, and its crushing defeat at the hands of 
Bonaparte in 1803. Ideology survived, the author holds, in Jeffer- 
sonianism, and triumphed in France under the Third Republic with 
its militant laicization of the public schools. 

It is hardly surprising that Dr. Van Duzer is not always suc- 
cessful in isolating the relatively feeble contribution of the Ideo- 
logues amid the clash of the immense forces let lose in the Revolu- 
tionary period. To depict his heroes as the ‘‘continuators of Ency- 
clopedic thought in its general phases,’’ for example, is to run the 
risk of assimilating into ideology many of the contributions of earlier 
thinkers. At the same time the appearance of a historical mono- 
graph so pervaded with the philosophic interest should be a cause 
for congratulation. H. A. L. 
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Fretheitsidee und Rechtsbegriff in der Philosophie von Johann Gott- 
lieb Fichte. Ein Beitrag zur Rechtsphilosophie des tranzenden- 
talen Idealismus. HetnricH OEsTEREICH. Jena: Frommansche 
Buchhandlung. Walter Biedermann. 1935. Pp. viii + 100. 


Close students of Fichte and those interested in the intricate re- 
lations between the concepts of ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘law’’ will find 
mixed values in this scholarly work. The author follows the account 
of these leading concepts in Fichte’s many works from 1793 to 1813, 
revealing all the shifts and vicissitudes they undergo, but so faith- 
fully that his treatment often shows the strenuous unclarity of the 
original. The main theme of the book is the conflict in Fichte’s 
philosophy between Liberté, an empirical, subjective, egoistic, ‘‘shal- 
low utilitarian’’ concept derived from Rousseau and the higher 
transcendental, ethical, and metaphysical doctrine of Frethett, which 
was completely developed only in the hands of Schelling and Hegel. 
Fichte, hampered at every step by the ideas of the Enlightenment, 
failed to reach this complete insight, and his career from 1793 to 
1813 is described as a protracted struggle against such notions as 
individualism, egoism, equality of men, the natural right of every- 
one to happiness and the necessities of life, law as a restriction of 
individual freedom, the theory of social contract, ete. This did not 
prevent him from agreeing with Rousseau on occasion and advo- 
eating liberté. But Fichte’s ‘‘higher’’ freedom is not an original 
condition of the individual which he limits by contract for the sake 
of egoistic happiness. In fact, it is the very opposite of the Rous- 
seauistic liberté. It is not freedom from, but freedom by means of, 
laws. For laws are self-willed by rational beings who require for 
their rationality (hence for their existence) the existence of other 
rational beings bound together in a community of people. Hence, 
neither laws nor other people can restrict the freedom of the indi- 
vidual; and the repudiation of law, ‘‘the breaking of contract,’’ or 
revolution becomes, it would seem, a metaphysical impossibility. 
Moreover, such ‘‘higher’’ freedom, being rooted in the essence of 
man, can flourish in the most totalitarian, unparliamentary state. 
The zeal with which the author traces the development of ‘‘luberté’’ 
and ‘‘Fretheit’’ through the intricate, ever self-renewing philosophy 
of Fichte is commendable. But realists, logicians, and admirers of 
democracy will feel that what he rejects is possibly the best of this 
philosophy, and that what he applauds as ‘‘higher’’ is probably the 
worst. 

V. J. McG. 
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God in the Philosophy of Schelling. Row.anp Gray-SmitH. Phila- 
delphia: Privately printed. (University of Pennsylvania, Ph.D. 
dissertation. 1933.) Pp. 120. 


It may surprise—if it does not greatly shock—readers of this 
JOURNAL to know that this is the first work in English on Schelling 
to be published since John Watson’s Schelling’s Transcendental 
Idealism appeared in 1882. 

In this University of Pennsylvania dissertation, Dr. Gray-Smith 
has presented a carefully documented account of the various con- 
ceptions of the Deity described by Schelling. Seven more or less 
distinct periods are discriminated, but the following anecdote, which 
is cited in the concluding chapter, is itself an interesting commen- 
tary on this as well as other attempts to mark off specific periods in 
Schelling’s thought. 


A gentleman present exhibited a ring, received from England, in the form 
of a serpent. ‘‘Is the serpent the symbol of English philosophy?’’ said Schel- 
ling to me. ‘‘Oh no!’’ I answered, ‘‘the English take it to appertain to Ger- 
man philosophy, because it changes its coat every year’’—‘‘A proof,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘that the English do not look deeper than the coat.’’ 


Dr. Gray-Smith has performed a valuable service to all students 
of German philosophy, in providing a bibliography which is sup- 
plementary to Jost’s fifty-page bibliography of works by and about 
Schelling. 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Le developpement du Cercle de Vienne et l’avenir de l’empirisme 
logique. Orro NeuratH. (Actualités Scientifiques et Indus- 
trielles, 290.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1935. 59 pp. 

. This is a valuable survey of the present doctrines of the Vienna 
Cirele, of the long tradition in which it has its roots, and of the 
prospects for logical empiricism. Among other things, Dr. Neurath 
tries to show that the excesses of obscurantism in philosophy in mod- 
ern times have occurred in countries where Catholic scholasticism 
did not secure a firm footing, and that the rise of the Wiener Kreis 
may in part be accounted for by the failure of German idealism to 
make serious inroads into Austria. There is also a suggestive corre- 
lation between the cultivation of logic, mathematics, empiricism, and 
the prevalence of anti-metaphysical tendencies. While nothing is 
definitely proved and much is left at loose ends, Dr. Neurath has 
written a provoking monograph and has offered interesting hints for 
students of the history of the cultural settings for philosophic doc- 
trines. 


E.N. 
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Transcendence and the Logical Difficulties of Transcendence. A 
Logical Analysis. Brent Scuuutzer. Copenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard. London: Humphrey Milford. 1935. xv-+ 304 
pp. 

After a preliminary chapter which attempts to analyze the 
logical structure of ‘‘transcendence,’’ the author examines philo- 
sophic literature from Empedocles to Meyerson with a view to ex- 
hibiting the difficulties arising from dogmatic postulation of first 
or last terms: the assumptions of ultimate first principles and un- 
definable terms, first and final causes, ultimate indivisibles, primary 
matter and pure forms, immediate data and unknowable substances, 
are all grist for an omnivorous mill. The problem of transcendence 
is said to arise whenever the elements of a given field are brought 
into relation with elements not belonging to it, and the ‘‘insuperable 
logical difficulties’? occur when there is both a postulation of these 
absolutes and an attempt to derive or prove them. The book is in 
effect an ambitious attack on various forms of metaphysical ab- 
solutisms, especially those of traditional rationalism. The author’s 
solution of the difficulties consists in viewing initial or final terms 
as only relatively final, and in maintaining that they may be pushed 
backwards or forwards with the progress of inquiry. 

The book does not contain, in my opinion, a satisfactory state- 
ment of what ‘‘transcendence’’ means and what the problems con- 
nected with it are. There is much gunning for flies with artillery. 
The analyses of the philosophical literature are frequently wooden 
and mechanical though occasionally suggestive, and they are con- 
nected for the most part only by the thin thread of opposition to 


absolutisms of all varieties. 
E. N. 


Studies in Philosophy. G. C. Frevp. (University of Bristol Stud- 
ies, No. 3.) Bristol, England: Published for the University of 
Bristol by J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 1935. 250 pp. 10/6. 


Professor Field here reprints a dozen of his papers published in 
the last fifteen years. They are written in a clear matter-of-fact 
style which might at first cause the reader to underestimate the 
breadth of view and originality which they contain. The author’s 
primary interest seems to be in the assumptions underlying psychol- 
ogy and ethics, and he indeed defines philosophy, in his Aristotelian 
Society Presidential Address here reprinted, as being ‘‘the exami- 
nation of assumptions.’’ Metaphysics, speculative philosophy, is 
not another kind of thing, but just the same thing carried to a 
deeper level. It is those who deny the legitimacy of metaphysical 
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inquiry, not those who assert it, who are seeking the restfulness of 
an infallible certainty. 

Possibly the most instructive of these papers are those that bring 
in Plato, or more particularly discuss the relationship between an- 
cient and modern science. Professor Field believes that modern 
science can, to so large an extent, afford to neglect philosophical 
speculation chiefly because the work has already been done by previ- 
ous generations. On the other hand, psychology is not clear as re- 
gards its aims, not because it has failed to free itself from philos- 
ophy, but because it has not set its philosophical foundations deep 
enough. In psychology ‘‘we have rushed too hastily into the work 
of observation of facts without making up our minds what we are 
looking for, and what will satisfy us when we find it.’’ It might 
be replied to Professor Field that sociology is a horrible example 
of the other extreme, all general theory and methods, and no solid 
facts. The way to do it, in a new science, seems often a stroke of 
luck or genius, rather than a product of reasoned analysis. But 
there is still a value, and a very great one, to the philosophical evalu- 
ation of methods and assumptions. 

mm 2 


Law and the Lawyers. Epwarp Stevens Rospinson. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1935. xi-+ 348 pp. $2.50. 

This book meanders through the legal field, arriving at approxi- 
mately the same point at which it entered, namely, that a naturalistic 
jurisprudence must develop on a psychological basis. It is an at- 
tempt to refute the conventional view stated by Dean Pound that 
“psychology may be of aid in clarifying the manner in which justice 
is administered but this can not dispense with the question of how 
justice ought to be administered’’ (p. 38). There is nothing new 
in the manner in which the author develops this attempt: ‘‘moral 
judgments are themselves conclusions regarding the facts and .. . 
wherever there are widely accepted facts, the moral values will be 
brought into line with them’’ (p. 40). This familiar thesis of 
Dewey, Holmes, Brandeis, and the pragmatic naturalists or posi- 
tivistic realists in American jurisprudence and philosophy gains 
somewhat in the author’s hands in detailed illustration, but it suffers 
from being reiterated with more hortatory enthusiasm than critical 
information. 

The author’s treatment of philosophical issues is suggestive be- 
cause he introduces a number of important subjects of controversy, 
such as the theories of liability, intent, reasonableness, personifica- 
tion, precedent, legal fiction, and extra-legal law, but his discussion 
of these subjects contributes little to their clarification. 
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This is due to the fact that the author’s chief interest and ability 
lie in developing the psychology of judicial thinking. He identi- 
fies such a psychological science of legal thought with a naturalistic 
jurisprudence and goes so far as to assert that ‘‘every important 
legal problem is at bottom a psychological problem’’ (p. 51) and 
that ‘‘the procedure advocated in the present book is that of push- 
ing onward with our empirical and naturalistic method until the 
last legal device and formula have been rendered intelligible as psy- 
chological processes’ (p. 311). In one sense, such statements might 
pass as truisms, but the author does not confine himself to their 
truistic meaning. He argues that because every value problem arises 
in the context of deliberation, it is therefore essentially psycholog- 
ical. It is of course true that all attempts to satisfy hunger have a 
psychological reference, but it is not very enlightening on this ground 
to reduce the science of earning a living to psychology. Likewise, 
though it is true that a psychologist like Professor Robinson is useful 
in correcting legal thinking, ‘‘at bottom’’ it will take more than 
psychology to make jurisprudence ‘‘scientific.”’ 

H. W. 8. 





A College Logic. An Introduction to the Study of Argument and 
Proof. AwuBurEy CAsTELL. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. ix+ 392 pp. $2.00. 


This is a simple and unpretentious introductory text and has the 
ereat merit of organizing the usual topics in a fresh manner. Part 
I is devoted to the analysis of arguments. The author defines in- 
ference in such a way as to enable him to include under it both 
necessary and probable reasoning and so to unify topics usually 
left unrelated. He adopts the device of beginning with fallacies, 
and includes much unhackneyed material to illustrate his points. 
Part II is the most interesting and novel; it is concerned with 
probanda. The author distinguishes four types of propositions 
which require proof, and examines the nature of the evidence which 
is supplied and required for them. Part III contains several ap- 
pendices of which an annotated bibliography and a glossary of terms 
are likely to prove the most useful. 

This reviewer finds himself in disagreement with the doctrine 
laid down that arguing from hypotheses contrary to fact is a fal- 
lacy; with the discussion of probability, which follows the Broad- 
Keynes analysis; and with the logical status assigned to ‘‘primary’’ 
judgments of evaluation. 


E. N. 
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Die Lehre von der Identitét in der deutschen Logik-Wissenschaft 
seit Lotze. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der modernen Logik 
und philosophischen Systematik. Routr W. GéupEL. Leipzig: 
S. Hirzel. 1935. xxvi-+ 462 pp. 12 M. 


This book claims to illuminate the nature of ‘‘identity’’ by a 
comparative study of German logical theory since Ueberweg and 
Lotze. And in order to obtain the proper background for his in- 
quiry the author begins with the pre-Socratics. More than two score 
writers are epitomized, catalogued, compared, and statistically sur- 
veyed. The conclusion finally reached is that the ‘‘abstract iden- 
tity’’ of formal logic is inadequate and requires to be replaced by 
the dialectical interplay of the identical with the non-identical. 

The value of formal logie is nevertheless recognized to lie in 
its ‘‘discipline’’ for our troubled age, even though the author finds 
it necessary to apologize for his indulging in so much ‘‘formal’’ 
analysis himself. His excuse for the latter is that it does contribute 
to the genuine task of philosophy as envisioned by the great thinkers 
from Thales up to and including Dr. Alfred Rosenberg. 

KE. N. 
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Duret, René: Les aspects de l’image visuelle. Paris: Boivin et 
Cie. 1936. vi+149 pp. 15 fr. 

Kaplan, Mordecai M.: Judaism in Transition. New York: Covici- 
Friede. 1936. xii+ 312 pp. $2.50. 

Lizaso, Felix: Posibilidades filosoficas en Marti. La Habana: 
Molina y Cie. 1935. 23 pp. 

MacMurray, John: Reason and Emotion. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. 1936. 278 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Monist. Vol. XLVI, No. 1. On Definition: J. F. Butler. 
The Windowless Monads: D. M. Datta. The Functions of White- 
head’s God: H. 8. Fries. William Torrey Harris and the St. Louis 
Movement in Philosophy: C. M. Perry. Harris and the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy: EZ. L. Schaub. The Political Philosophy of 
Hegel in a Frontier Society: H. G. Townsend. Harris and Indian 
Philosophy: K. F. Leidecker. 

REVUE D’HIsTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. Quinziéme 
Année, No. 6. La mentalité primitive et la religion: G. van der 
Leeuw. les tendances universalistes de la secte et la signification 
de l’humanisme juif: A. Causse. De la Préréforme 4 la Réforme. 
A propos des deux derniéres publications de Lefévre d’Etaples 
(1534) : J. Panmer. 
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Rivista pt Fiwosoria. Anno XXVII, N. 1. Sull’essenza della 
filosofia: G. Schachter. Superamento critico della nozione natu- 
ralistico-sociologica di morale e di religione: F. M. Bongioanni. Un 
cristianesimo dualista: P. Martinett. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fiuosor1a ItaniaNA. Anno XVI, Fasc. 
VI. Quiete e moto mella polemica zenoniana: A. Testa. L’agos- 
tinismo avicenizzante e il punto di partenza della filosofia di M. 
Ficino (cont.) : M. Hetteman. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 61° Année, Nos. 1 et 2. Lettres a L. 
Dauriac: Ch. Renouvier. Athénes et Jerusalem (suite) : L. Chestov. 
La philosophie platonicienne du droit: H. Perls. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Tue NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
PARIS, AUGUST 1-6, 1937 


The official announcement of this Congress has arrived and we 
hasten to inform our readers that those who wish to submit papers 
should send their titles to the Committee before March 1, 1936. 
Since there is not time to send them in by this date, readers are ad- 
vised to send them as soon as possible. It might expedite the mat- 
ter by writing to Professor A. E. Murphy, Brown University, Provi 
dence, R. I., who is acting as secretary for the American committee. 

The papers themselves are due February 1, 1937. Papers are 
limited to fifteen minutes. 

The Congress is devoted in part to a celebration of Descartes and 
the Committee suggests the following topics as particularly appro- 
priate for discussion: (1) the present state of Cartesian studies; (2) 
the unity of science; Descartes’ method and others; the history of 
the problem and its present state; (3) logic and mathematics; (4) 
causality and determinism in physics and in biology ; probability and 
statistics; (5) analysis and transcendence; the idea of the soul; the 
soul and the body; the soul and God; (6) value, norms, and reality. 

Further information can be obtained from the Committee of Or- 
ganization, whose Chairman is Professor Emile Bréhier, 40 rue de 
1’Yvette, Paris (16), France. 





